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ABSTRACT 



This paper describes and conpnros threo philosophical perspectives 
on communication rosoarch: "action,^' ^'intpraction,*' and "transaction." 
Originally identified by Downy and Bontloy as perspectives on any form 
of scientific inquiry, these throe means of viewing the comm^onication 
"world" have shape»d the manner in which communication research has been 
conducted. 

The "action" perspective is said to take the form of a presciontific 
view toward problem-solving, using mainly observation and experience to 
create a firm sot of rules for communication performance. The "interaction" 
perspective is characterized by the concepts of reciprocity of rolo taking 
and ability to predict behavior. The term "transaction'' has boon employed 
in at least four different contexts: (l) the philosophical view of full- 
system advocated by Dewey and Bontloy; (2) the perception of persons and 
objects as seen by Ittolson and Cantril? (3) the exchange of interpersonal 
goods and services described by Bauerj vand (4) the analysis of relation- 
ships in the psychotheraputic situation originated by Berne. 

It is hoped that a clearer understanding of these three philosophical 
porspoctivos will aid the researcher in determining how communication "works 



ACTION, INTERACTION, AND TRANSACTIONS 
THREE MEiVNS OP VIEWING THE COMMUNICATION 'WRLD" 



Tho difficulties attonding dependability of communication and mutual 
intelligibility in connection with problems of knowledge are notoriously 
groat. Thoy aro so numerous and acuto that disagreement, controversy 9 
and misunderstanding aro almost taken to bo matters of courso, Tho 
studiofe upcn 't^hich report is made in this volume are the outgrotvrth 
of a conviction that a greater degree of dependability, and hence 
mutual understanding, and of ability to turn differences to mutual 
advantage, is as practical as it is essential."** 

So wrote John Dewey and Arthur Bentley in the preface to their 19^9 
book, Knowing and the Known * Although intended to have philosophical im- 
plications, the sentiment expressed by the authors seems to capture tho 
spirit of tho primary goal of any communication researcher - to determine 
how commiinication "works." 

Unfortunately, those of us who aro engaged in studying "communication" 
cannot oven agree on what it is wc aro studying, lot alone on how to go 
about studying ito Suppose, for xamplo, that I was to ask you to draw me 
a representation of the '♦coramunicvation worldo" I would probably get as maiy 
different drawings as there were people doing the drawings. Part of the 
reason for tho differences might lie in the unique manner in which each of 
us perceives the world around him (or, as the general somantist might say, 
''world^ 4^ world2")9 but part of the differences would center around the manner 
in which each of us wore taught to view the "world" of communication. 
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For instanco, if I wore to tAko a lArgo nuwbor of drAwings of tho com- 
wunication ''world'* And Attempt to classify thorn, I might find thnt throe ge- 
neral typos omorgo. For the sake of Argumont, lot us Assume thAt the "world*' 
can bo roprosontod by a c clo And th^t tho conmunication containod within 
that world can bo roprosontod by arrov^s. Tho throo typt's could then bo 
symbolizod as follows: 




In a similar manner, Dowoy and Bontloy idontifiod throo philosophical 
porspoctivos on obtaining knowledge that correspond roughly with tho throo 
communication "worlds" pictured above. The three perspectives were called, 
"action," "interaction," and "transaction." While none of these terms should 
be unfamiliar to communication researchers, they all seem to be used inter- 
changeably in describing commainication eventso The pviir^ose of this papor, 
then, is to clarify the subtle but important diff^eronces among these three 
moans of viewing the communication "world" and to discuss tho implications 
of these difforoncos for tho process of discovering how communication "works," 

Action 

"Communication as action" seemed to be the philosophy behind tho devol- 
opmont of many of the early communication theories* As Dewey and Bentley 
described it, action is "pre- scientific presentation in terms of presumptively 
independent "actors," "soxils," "minds," "solves," "powers,^ or "forces,' 
taken as activating events." From a communication standpoint, John Stewart 
described tho action approach afi, "gotting a person's thoughts or ideas into 
somebody olse"s head. According to this point of view, communication is 
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an act - something you or I do 'to' somebody olsc', ''^ 

Cortninly, oarly models of communication focused on tho one-way aspects 
of tho process (such as in Shannon and Weaver's mathematical model), or made 
aiXy reversal of thc^ process seem extromc>ly nebulous (as in Las swell's "Who, 
Says What, To Whom, With What Effect'' model). The natural outgrowth of an 
emphasis on the act of communication itself was a '^cybernetic" theory of 
communication, applicable to the high-speed computcTS then being developed* 
Since a computer could transmit information accurately and effectively, it 
seemed natural that by developing a theory of information, humans could 
adopt for their own use part of the computer technologyp As Broadhurst 
and Darnell wotos 

Information theory 5 therefore, is not concerned with information 
at all - not in tho common meaning of the term "informationo " Infor- 
mation theory does not deal with meaning, with message content, with 
knowledge about a subject □ Why, then, is information theory so im- 
portant to communicationT It is because tho transmission of "infor- 
mation,'' eliciting meanings in others, requires a code - a sot of 
symbols and a set of rules for combining them - and information theory 
is concerned with codes and the capacities of channels.^ 
Implications - Although most of us would probably reject "action" as 
a philosophical construct as being overly simplistic, practically all of us 
ei?iploys this perspective at one timo or another in tho course of our duties* 
How many tiines, for example, have wo told our students, "Stand up straight 
when speaking - otherwise, you're distracting your audience," x^rithout stopping 
to ask tho audience whether or not they noticed tho "distraction?" 

Tho power of proscription is a strong onop Though we realize that one 



cannot tnko two pink pills bc^foro going to bod and wako up thr noxt morning 
as Supormn (or »Suporwoman, if you profor), but wo nro attracted by books 
promising to l(ft us in on the sv^crots of hov; to ho an offoctivc communicator 
(witnoss, for oxamplo, the sales figures for ^'How to Win Frionds and Inlluonco 
PooplQ," and -'Body Languago^') - Tho ironic part of all this is that those 
books do provide us with-^ insight into how communication "vrorks" by presenting 
material that is bc^liovablu by ''common sonso*' standards o As research on dis- 
sonance theory demonstrated, however g ''common sense is not always the best 
predictor of results* 

In a similar manner, the rhetorical critic must fall back upon c^xam-ina- 
tion of tho ract of speaking itself if he is to criticize a speech at which 
he was not physically present » V/hile such an approach has advantages and 
can lead to fresh insights regarding the speaker or his audience^ some very 
strong drawbacks are ovident« For example, Edvan Black^s critique of John 
Jay Chapman's "Coatsvillc Address" contains high praise for the speaker and 
his messagOo In retrospect , and with certain standards of what is a ^'good" 
speech in mind, the praise may bo deservedo Since the original speech was 
hoard by only threci people, however, it seems a bit presumptuous to call tho 
address a piece of ''effective communicatioHo 

Thus, the action perspective can be employed to evaluate specific com- 
munication situations in terms of commonly-accepted standards. The main 
drawback to tho approach as a moans of viewing communication is that tho 
gonoralizability of the observations is limited and capacity for replication 
of specific situations is weak* 

Interaction 

While the. prescriptive action approach appropriately describes much of 
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tho v/ork in rhc»toric£il theory, it has bx^n frnm the interaction porspoctivo 
thnt most communic^ntion rosoarch hi\s prococ^dod, DeWs-y and Bentley defined 
intorAction as, "presentation of particles or other objects organised as 
operating on one anothor^"^ Prosc-nted from thc^ standpoint of the oonii:iuni- 
cation rosoarchor, David Rorlo defined interaction in the following mannorj 
Tho term interact ion names the process of reciprocal r'')lo-.taking5 
tho mutual performance of ompathic bc^haviors- If two individuals make 
inferences about their own roles and take the role of the other at tho 
same time 5 and if their commurication behavior desponds on tho reciprocal 
taking of roles, then thoy are communicating by interacting vrith each 
other o . 0 Tho goal of interaction, is the merger of self and other «> 
ca com ploto ability to anticipate, predict^ and behave with the .joint 
nood s of self and o t her , (emphasis mine) . 

Note that Borlo^s definition included two important concepts not pos- 
tulated by the action approach^ The first concept is that of reciprocity^ 
In thc^ simpl'";it case where only two persons arc involved, reciprocity moans 
that the two are communicating with e ach other ^ rather than one person always 
being labolod tho '^sender" and tho ether being labeled tho -'recoivor." Since 
tho two are coniitantly sending both verbal and nonverbal signals to each other, 
it is reasonable to assume that some of these signals are being interprotod 
as foodbackj thus controlling what is sent in the future^ The other concept 
is that of causation* In the simplest form again^ if a givon stimulus can 
cause a given rospons05 then a basis for predicting the effects of communica- 
tion can be ostablishodo 

Implica tions - Tho advantages to employing an interaction porspoctivo 
in research on communication aro extremely compelling^ First, tho into!raction 
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p(»rspcctivc allov;s thc< predictive value c?mnunicati -^n theories to be 
tested in controlled nnd rr'plicabl(» situ/tti'ms. Chang^-s in thoory under 
thu action approach cnuld ^nly bo based on )bsorvation in various situations 
over a long ])(^ri-:d of time« Th(,' interaction approach is, in this instance, 
moro parsimOiii^us and lesf: time-consuming « 

The other distinct advantage of tho interaction perspective is that 
it allows for identif icvation and testing of tho effect of variables in the 
communication situatione Although manipulating individual variables can bo 
at times a clumsey, cumber some process, the result can easily bo which of 
several variables can affect an individual strongest and in x>7hich situations 
will certain variables be most effective (as tho body of research on "source 
credibility'' has ably demonstrated). 

There are some drawbacks to the interaction perspective, however, that 
may oven overshadow- the advantages. One drawback lies in the concept of 
*'effocto''' A single message in Isolation will not necessarily produce a 
single response, oven v^hen chance responses are eliminated either through 
experimental controls or through statistical manipulation of tho datao As 
Darnell suggested ^ communication may ho complex enough that oven if the same 
message affected two people in similar fashion, that message might produce 
a completely different response in those same two people x>rhen received co- 
.jointlyo^ 

In a similar vein is the argument that no communication situation is 
simple enough so that certain variables can be Isolated, as being the ^'cause" 
of communication behavior^ Wliile communication researchers are rapidly 
becoming more and more acquainted with multivariate design and analysis 
techniques, the time period required to design and execute a multivariate 
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study mnkos such roscMrch loss dc'siroablo to those cAUght in the clutchus 
of the ''publish or porish'^ syndrcnKw 

Finally, tho othics i^Nvolvod in studying hum^n subjv'cts have prcvontcd 
complotc> oxporimontal control of ail v/iriablos ncccisiJary to truly dctormino 
causatione V/hilo serious roscvirch^rs havo advocated abolishment of such 
ethics, it is not likoly that the standards for rc^sc-arch on human beings 
will change quickly.^ 

Transaction 

Although Dewey and Bontley defined ^'transaction-' as, "functional ob- 
servation of full system, actively n^>cossary to inquiry at some stages, held 

in reserve at other stages, frequently requiring the breaking down of older 

10 

verbal impactions of naming,*' the term ^'transact ion - has been employed in 

at least four different contexts, each adding some unique quality to the 

meaning of the term. 

The original discussion of the transactional approach can be found in 

Dewey and Bentley, Comparing transaction to action and interaction in terms 

of meaning, the authors wrote 2 

If, in replacement of the older self-action by a knower in person, 
inter-action assumc<s little "reals'' interacting with or upon portions 
of the flesh of an organism to produce all knowings up to and including 
both tho most mechanistic and the most unmcjchanistic theories of 
knowledge, then — 

Transaction is the procedure which observes men talking and writing, 
with their word-bohaviors and other reprc»sentational activities con- 
nected with their thing-perceivings and manipulations, and which per- 
mits a full treatment, descript-ive and functional, or tho whole process, 
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inclusive of nil its '^contents,' whether called -'inn^rs^' or '^outors,'' 
in whatever wny th(^ ndvAncinp: tochniouos of inquiry roquire,^^ 
In other words, thf trnnsnction nppronch looks nt the v/holo process of com- 
munication without attempting to dolinoato its parts, or to study thr^ process 
at any single point in timo. 

Taking some of Dowoy and B^-ntl^y's original notions, a group of pcir- 
ccjption writers attempted to apply tho transaction philosophy to the sys- 
tematic nature of scientific inquiryo Their version of transaction, as 
applied to perception, was voiced by Ittolson and Cantril: 

Neither a perception nor an object-ns-porcoived exists independent 
of the total life situation of which both perception and object are 
parta It is meaningless to speak of either as (existing apart from the 
situation in which it is oncountejredo Tho word transact ion is used 
to label such a situation^ For the- word transaction carries the double 
implication that (1) all parts of the situation c-nter into it as active 
participants, and that (2) they owe their very existence as encountered 
in the situation to this fact of active participation and do not appear 
as already existing entities merely interacting with each other with- 
out affecting their own idc^ntityo^^ 
According to this point of view, then, transaction has the effect of not 
only making each situation unique for each participant, but the event it^ 
s elf will invariably change all persons or objects involved in it a 

A third approach to transaction was derived from exchange theory and 
applied the concept of transaction to the realm of business and industry. 
The leading proponent of this approach has boon consumer psychologist 
Raymond Bauer, who wrote, "Transaction ... is used hero in the sense of an 
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(♦xchangn )f viluos bt-twcon two or moro parti'^s; each f^ive.s in mi^T to ffi^tJ^^'^ 
Although Bnu:T rrcogni^od thnt thv oxGh.in|i;e nvod not be "equal in overy 
sonso of thf word; he concluded^ 

The rough balance of exchangc-j is sufficiently equitable in tho long 
run to koup must individua] s in our ^:;ocioty engaged in the? transcactional 
relations of communiccation -'^nd influencco i^t soim' •'alionatod'* pooplo 
absent thomsolvos from the noti>rork of cominunication, as do, also.^ many 
businossmv'^n who have, doubts about tho money they spend on advortising. 
Tho alienation is by no means peculiar to one end of the chain of 
communication or influoncc>o 

In comparing the exchange approach to the perception approach, some 
parallels can be drawno Exchange theory certainly would admit that each 
encounter would be an unique occurroncOo As for the change* in tho partici- 
pants mandod by the porcoption approach, thc^ concc^pt of exchange suggests 
that something . is given in return for something else. vSince each participant 
gives up something and receives something, a change must have occurred in 
botho The exchange can be attempted again by the same participants, but 
no two exchanges will c^vct be c^xactly alike, because one important olemont 
in the system, time, can nc'ver be recovered* 

Tho final approach to transaction ^^ras drawn from the realm of psycho- 
thorapyo In recent years, "transactional analysis" has become increasingly 
popular, especially in group treatment* The relationship of transactional 
analysis to communication concepts has boon explained by Eric Borne, tho 
originator of T.AoS*'"^ each porson^s personal.ity is said to be divided into 
throe "selvos" or '''ego-states. " These arc^ known as Parent, Adult, and Child, 
and in visual form, they are portrayed as circles arranged in order from 
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top to bottonio Vectors drawn botwor-n cgo-statos of tho participAnts in- 
dicato tho naturo of the transact iono If tho vectors ronain parallel ? com- 
munication satisfaction has been attained. If thc> vc>ctors cross each other 
at any timo^ however, communication should bo deemed unsuccf^ssfulo Many 
transactions arc» elusive, however, and avoid analysis by covering thoms(»lvos 
with an ulterior nature? that is, whjJLc* overtly thc^ vectors might point in 
one direction (such as iidu3.t-Adult ) , the real transaction is being carried 
out at thc^ Adult-Child loved o 

What seems important for our purposes in terms of Berne's vrriting is 
that each individual has a multiplicity of selves which he can use in any 
relationshipo Each person, then, responds according to his own needs and 
his unique perceptions of the situation in which he finds hiinselfo 

In summarizing the concept of transaction from a cominunication stand- 

point, Barnlund-^^ provided six postulates of communication-as-transaction^ 

(l) because of selective perception, communication describes tho evolution 

of moaning^ (2) communication is continuous? (3) communication is circular^ 

(k) comnunicatioiTi is unropoatabloj (5) communication is irreversible; and 

(6) communication is complex, . never contained in a simple contoxto To those 

17 

postulates, Stewart added two othorss (7) communication is €ocistontial, 
existing always in the here-and-nowj and (8) in communication, the parti- 
cipants view each other as unique persons rather than as objects or in tho 
context of assumed or assigned roles* 

Implications - ^T?ransaction" is a much-maligned word? it has been used 
to describe all sorts of communication phenomena without awareness as to 
tho philosophical implications of tho use of tho tormo 

"Transaction" seems bo imply the appropriateness of a systems model 
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ovor thc' traditional covoring-law model inhoront in thc' interaction approach* 
In a rooont article ^ Pbngc-^^ oxplninod that while a systems mdol could not 
explain the influence of variables in the communiGation process as well as 
the covering law model, such a model would provide the basis for a more so- 
phisticaT'->d analysis of communication behavior. 

Monge listed three advantages to using the systems paradigm* These were; 
(l) a systems model can shift emphasis to a different set of variables for 
study by asking the following questions! (a) What is an equilibrium state 
for a person, dyad, or group and what part does communication play in helping 
voach this state? (b) How does the complexity of the communication system 
affect porfora-^nco? (c) What group and societal constraints typically operate 
to produce communication structure and how does communication structure affect 
functioning? (d) How does communication function to control and regulate be- 
havior in specified situations? (e) Are certain information coding and trans- 
mission techniques more efficient for some tasks than for others? (f) Do 
communication systems have life cycles 5 do they evolve through different 
stages? (2) a systems model can increase the level of complexity of analysis; 
and (3) a systems model can better function to explain existing results c 

While the use of a broader view of the situation might prove* useful 
for explaining how communication "worked^^ in that situationj it would seem 
that the problem of generalisation encountered in the action perspective 
would also apply heroo Mongols list of questions seem to rehash old variables 
in a slightly different light? if transaction is to bo a truly unique per- 
spective, postulating individualized response to any situation, then it 
would seem that now rescjarch strategies are needed to fully realize the 
transactional perspective. Until such strategies are provided, it would 
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soom that the transactional porspoctivo on communication will remain a 
philosophical one oxclusivoly. 

Summary and Conclusion 
The focus of this paper has boon on throo gonoral porspcictivos on 
communication theory - action, interaction, and transactiono It was found 
that action and intr»raction cnjoyod a rather cloar-cut derivation of moaning, 
while transaction has generated at least four different contexts o 

Perhaps the best summary cf the distinctions between the throo views 
of the communication "world'' was provided by Cantril and Bumstead^ 

Wo might • 0 e illustrate what we mean by a story of throo baseball 
umpires who were discussing their professiono The first one said, 
"Somo's balls and some's strikes and T calls "om as they iso^^ The 
second one said, "Sorao's balls and some's strikes and I calls °om 
as I sees 'emc" While the third one said, ''Some's balls and some's 
strikes but they ain't nothin' till I calls 'orao""'"^ 
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